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DAFFODILS. 


Two flowers stand out from among all others 
to be loved with a wealth of affection largely 
mingled with old associations, and with those 
pleasant memories of childhood that are precious 
tu all of us. All flowers we number among our 
friends, but these two hold a place in the inner 
circle of the heart. One ‘the pale primrose’ that 
made glad and golden the April woods of child- 


hood ; the other the 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 


Both are beloved by the poets; both are rich 
in associations social and historical. In the old- 
fashioned gardens, where the ladies of long ago 
walked stiffly in ruff and fardingale between the 
trim box bowers, there bloomed every shade of 
primrose and polyanthus, from the pale yellow 
wilding of the woods to the rare and costly 
varieties that even then brought goodly prices 
in the market. And haughty Cavaliers and 
close-shaven orthodox Puritans unbent somewhat 
of their dignity, and rubbed their hands in 
wholesome pride and contentment, as one by 
one their rarer blooms of daffodil and narcissus 
came to perfection and scented the spring winds 
with fragrance. 

The tulip was all the fashion at one time ; and 
for tulips and hyacinths the wealthy burghers 
of Holland gave such immense sums that even 
the orchid fanciers of to-day can go no further. 
In Britain, too, the mania for tulips was at one 
time fashionable, and fine bulbs were highly 
prized and greatly thought of. What were called 
Dutch gardens then became the rage, and one 
may still see them in all their trim formality 
at some old-fashioned mansions, The tulip, 
however, is too stiff and scentless; and the 
daffodil is essentially the more popular British 
flower ; and from the rich double-yellow variety 
that glorifies the smallest cottage garden, the 
Garland Lilies that lend brightness to not a few 
of our Scotch woods and loch-sides, and the 


‘Lent Lilies that grow wild in abundance in 


England and Ireland, to the paler and more 
delicate sorts that bloom in rich profusion in 
the gardens of all the three kingdoms, it is 
everywhere loved, and everywhere prized as 
something very precious, because very homely 
and familiar. 

Nowadays, daffodil culture and daffodil lore 
are becoming each year more popular, and every 
spring flower-show introduces us to new per- 
fections of shape and colour in the exquisite 
daffodil and narcissus that are year by year 
exhibited in greater numbers. Many of these, 
however, are exceedingly delicate and costly 
varieties, that one oftenest sees brought to per- 
fection under glass—shadowy daffodils, that, 
beautiful as they are, are yet but the ghosts 
of our sturdy friends of the gardens and wood- 
lands; and the pale narcissus, which, though 
its own home is a land of snow, seems more 
fitted for some warmer clime than for battling 
with the snell blasts of March and April, 
and making the open garden plot a place 
of beauty. This delicacy is only in seeming, 
however, for the daffodil is the child of Alpine 
snows, and far up among the mountain valleys, 
great fields of ‘dancing daffodils’ scent the clear 
air with their delicious fragrance. The trade in 
the daffodil and narcissus is yearly increasing, 
and enormous supplies of flowers are sent from 
abroad to London and our other large towns, 
where, all through the spring months, one can 
for a few coppers secure a sweet and charming 
posy. With these foreign varieties, however, 
we have nothing todo; it is the hardy outdoor 
‘daffydowndilly’ that is our familiar friend ; 
and it is some stray jottings about it that we 
wish to give our readers, in the hope that they 
may be welcome to daffodil lovers and daffodil 
growers. 

One delightful thing about daffodils is that 
they are so easily grown and take up so little 
room. Not the tiniest patch of cottage garden 
need be without them; indeed, we know not 


a few cottage gardens where the varieties are 
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many and valuable, and where the rich gold 
that comes so easily to brighten the gray spring 
days is a pleasure beyond words to folks who 
have not much of any other gold to make life 
bright for them. Then they are so conveniently 
polite; they are pleasant and agreeable to us 
when we have few other flowers to grace the 
youthful year. They make courtly bows from 
their slender stalks as early as February in some 
places, and right on through March, April, May, 
and June, good friends with the primroses and 
violets, and always gay and smiling ; then their 
little day over, they disappear, and let other 
flowers take their places till next spring, when 
up they come again, ready as ever to shake their 
cups in the sunshine, and nod defiance at that 
chilly carle the east wind, who is apt, alas! to 
take so much of the pleasure out of a blue 
sky and April weather. 

They require no rich soil or careful doctor- 
ing these daffodils. A great bunch of yellow 
Lent Lilies will flourish as happily among 
the grass as anywhere, and look prettier there 
too; and one large clump of the pheasant- 
eyed or Poet's Narcissus, we remember well, | 
used to be ‘a thing of beauty’ spring after | 
spring, on the very verge of a rubbish heap | 
in a forgotten corner of an old-fashioned gar- | 
den. 

The narcissus, the jonquil, and the delightful 
Scotch double ‘white lily,’ with their sweet | 
subtle scent, are most charming; but they are | 
more formal, more stately, than the daffodil— | 
haughty folks, accustomed to attend to les 
convenances ; whereas the daffodils are friends for 
every day in this workaday world, and are 

Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 


for they are quite ready to adapt themselves to 
the wearers of corduroy and of homespun, and to 
spread their golden glory before the dazzled eyes 
of the cotter’s bairn, who lovingly gathers an 
armful of them to stick in the brown jug that 
stands on the window ledge between the well- 
thumbed Bible and the Pilgrim’s Progress, 

And how well they adapt themselves to 
decoration! Nothing is easier than to group | 
them: given a tall jug or vase and a few 
of their own long green leaves, and they are 
such absolute grace and perfection of colour 
in themselves, that the whole room seems the 
‘brighter and happier for their presence. 

All these things, however, are well known to 
daffodil lovers, so we must hasten to give a 
few facts and fancies about them, which may 
not be equally familiar. For illustrations of the 
daffodil and narcissus nothing can be better than 
the drawings in Hartland’s Original Little Book of 
Daffodils, which emanates yearly from Cork. In 
a book entitled Ye Daffodyl (published by P. 
Barr and Sons, London) there are some delight- 
ful things about them, and to it we are greatly 
indebted both for pleasure and for information. 
For instance, we learn from it that Narcissus 
Poeticus was celebrated in verse both by the 
Greeks and the Romans, and that Theocritus 


makes mention of the daffodil. A pretty tradi- 


tion, at anyrate, which we may enjoy, though we 
cannot attain to an absolute certainty that the 
flowers they sung were the exact variety we have 
to-day. Turner, who, so early as 1548, wrote 
a famous Herbal, was of opinion that they were 
the same, as he speaks of ‘a whyte narcissus or 
whyte daffodil,’ and then goes on to say: ‘ Pliny 
makes mention of a kynde called Narcissus 
herbaceus, which is after my judgment our yellow 
daffodil.’ 

Lobel alluded to the narcissus as far back as 
1570; and in a rare book by Clusius (published 
in Antwerp in 1576) many sorts are mentioned. 
So in the days of Queen Bess and of hapless 
Queen Mary of Scotland, old gardens were full 
of the various kinds of narcissus and daffodil ; 
and we can fancy Mary Stuart as, spring after 
spring, she took her restricted walks~in the 
gardens of her English prisons, watching them 
come out, and thinking sadly of the golden 
daffodils that were dancing free and gay in the 
fresh spring breezes of sunny France, or away in 
wind-swept Scotland, where she had so often 
seen them burst into bloom in the gray shadow 
of Holyrood, or dance gaily on the grass behind 
some slieltering wall at St Andrews by the sea, 
or perhaps in the old-fashioned gardens of Perth. 
Looking down, perchance, from her palace of 
Linlithgow, the daffodils may have made sun- 
shine by the loch-side as she listened to the 
impassioned strains of Chastelard, or ‘summoned 
Rizzio with his lute and bade the minstrel 

lay! 

. And surely then, as now, in the sunny gardens 
of Falkland, the great Scotch double daffodil 
swayed its stately golden head in the trim 
borders beside the strong gray walls. 

With another garden, where the daffodils 
grow in wild profusion, Queen Mary’s name is 
always associated, for ‘Queen Mary’s Island’ in 
the Lake of Menteith is their chosen home, And 
that reminds us that all over Britain we have 
much for which to thank the monks and nuns, 
for wherever there was a religious house, they 
planted daffodils; and now, when all trace of 
monastery or convent has passed away, and the 
hands that scattered the floral gold have long 


| since crumbled into dust, ‘great groups of golden 


daffodils’ growing wild in rich profusion mark 
the site of the old church-lands 

But to return to the daffodil in literature. In 
1629 John Parkinson published his Choice 
Garden of all Sorts of Rarest Flowers, in which 
he gives an account of nearly a hundred sorts 
of narcissus, and which is full of quaint 
daffodil lore, for Parkinson was a_ sincere 
lover of daffodils. Here is a charming quota- 
tion from a letter written by one Ralf Cun- 
nynghame to his cousin, Sir Robert Stapleton, 
in 1610, and recently quoted in Harper's Maga- 
zine: ‘Yestermorn I was abroad while the dewe 
still laye upon the grasse, for it was sweet and 
bright. I knowe not what it is that bringeth 
at such tymes of spring a fullness of joye to the 
heart ; but so it is, and certes with me especiallie 
on this sweete daye, for all things were budding 
tenderlie, and the whole world seemed full of 
pure delyghte. Soe at last I came to a certaine 
spott I wotted of, where alle around the bankes 
of a tiny lakelet stood a whole host of daffodillies 
growne talle and statelie and fayre, neither could 
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there have been lesse than thousands of them, 
so that the whole earth coadjacent seemed strewn 
thick with bright yellow flakes of golde; and 
whenever a small wynde came, they bowed in 
great rows like a sea of golden starrs, I know 
not why it was, Amadis, but certes my heart 
was soe flooded with a bliss and a strong love 
longinge, that big tears of tender joy filled mine 
eyes; and soe I lay me down upon a green 
bank of grasse and sweet herbes, and gazed on 
those fayre blossoms with gentle joyaunce.’ 

And from such quaint and charming prose 
we naturally turn to poetry, in which we find 
numerous allusions to daffodils. Herrick’s charm- 
ing Address to Daffodils, and Wordsworth’s 
beautiful lines on the same subject, are uni- 
versally familiar; and Shakespeare, too, often 
notices them; but perhaps everybody does not 
remember that the well-known quotation, ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever, was applied by 
Keats to daffodils, Oscar Wilde, who is charm- 
ingly poetical when he deals with flowers and 
with nature, has four lovely lines about them : 


The little white clouds are racing over the sky, 

And the fields are strewn with the gold of the flower 
of March ; 

The daffodil breaks under foot, and the tasselled larch 

Sways and swings as the thrush goes hurrying by. 


What a perfect picture that is! One almost feels 
the freshness of the March wind as it sweeps 
past, and there must surely have been the sound 
of a rippling burn not far off, over which the 
willows shook their catkins in a very ecstasy of 
spring joy. 

Datfodils have a peculiar power of awaking 
memory, we fancy; and one can imagine that, 
like the strain of some dear old tune heard far 
from home, the sight of a common double 
daffodil in India, in Canada, or at the Cape, 
would bring back the picture of the garden 
at home, the gray dike, the gooseberry bushes, 
the bunches of yellow daffodils, the sough of 
the spring wind over moor or sea, till brave 
eyes grew dim with a mist of tears, and strong 
hands ached with a keen longing to hold again 
in answering clasp the hands of friends and 
brothers in the kindly home country. 

A few historical and geographical notes, gleaned 
from various sources, may add some interest to 
the subject, even to readers who do not own to a 
mania for bulb culture, or consider the tiny bulb 
of some rare daffodil worth a good deal more 
than its weight in shillings. Narcissus, as all 
readers of mythology know, was doomed by 
Nemesis to perish of self-admiration, gazing at his 
own beautiful image in the well until he died, 
after which he was metamorphosed into the flower 
bearing his name. Shakespeare says Proserpine 
was gathering daffodils when carried off by Pluto ; 
but this myth is doubtful, as the flowers described 
are more like the fritillary than the daffodil. 
Canon Ellacombe, in his Plant Lore of Shakespeare, 
says the rose of Sharon was really the large yellow 
narcissus, which is common in Palestine and the 
East generally, and of which Mahomet said : ‘ He 
that has two cakes of bread, let him sell one of 
them for some flowers of the narcissus ; for bread 
is = for the body, but narcissus is food for the 
soul, 

The name daffodil is derived from affodyle 


or asphodel, the flower beloved of the gods, and 
which is said to bloom for ever in the fields of 
heaven. 

The name Lent Lily is often applied to them, 
and they are also called Lidi-lilies, ‘lidi’ meaning 
March in the dialect of some of the English 
counties, and both Lent and Lidi being equivalent 
to spring. Geographically, the narcissus and daf- 
fodil are widely spread, as they are to be found 
all over Europe, in many parts of Africa, in North 
and South America, in India, in Persia, in Cash- 
mere, and even in China and in Japan. One 
lovely variety, the sweet-scented jonquil, is 
a favourite flower on New-year’s Day in China, 
and is also very popular in Japan. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WRECK, 


By W. Cxiark RvssE.L, 
Author of the Wreck of the Grosvenor, etc. 


CHAPTER V.—A MYSTERIOUS VOICE, 


Here the second mate interrupted us by sing- 
ing out an order to the watch to haul down the 
fore and main topgallant studdingsails. Then 
he took in his lower and main topmast studding- 
sails. The men’s noisy bawling made talking 
difficult, and Colledge went below for a glass 
of brandy-and-water. Presently old Keeling 
came on deck, and after a look around, and a 
pretty long stare over the weather bow, where 
there was a very faint show of lightning, he said 
something to the second mate and returned to 
the cuddy. 

‘In foretopmast studdingsail!’ bawled Mr 
Cocker: ‘clew up the mizzen-royal and furl 
it,’ 

A little group of midshipmen hovering in the 
dusk in the lee of the break of the poop, where 
the shadow of the great mainsail lay like the 
darkness of a thunderstorm upon the air, rushed 
to the mizzen rigging, and in a few moments the 
gossamer-like cloud floating under the mizzen- 
royal truck was melting out like a streak of 
vapour against the stars, with a couple of the 
young lads making the shrouds dance as they 
clawed their way up the ratlines. 

‘What’s wrong with the weather, Mr Cocker,’ 
said I, ‘that you are denuding the ship in this 
fashion ?’ 

‘Oh, said he with a short laugh, ‘Captain 
Keeling is a very cautious commander, sir. He’ll 
never show a stun’sail to the night outside the 
tropics ; and it is a regular business with us to 
furl the fore and mizzen royals in the second 
dog-watch, though it is so fine to-night, he has 
let them fly longer than usual.’ 

‘Humph!’ said I; ‘no wonder he’s popular 
with lady passengers. I suppose there is no 
chance of the ship falling overboard with the 
main-royal still on her ?? 

‘When it comes to my getting command,’ said 
he, ‘the world will find that I am for carrying 
on. What my ship can’t carry, she’ll have to 
drag. I’ve. made my calculations, and there’s 
nothing with decent heels that shouldn’t be able 
to make the voyage to India in seventy-five days, 
It is the trick of wind-jamming that stops us 
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all. A skipper’ll sweat his yards fore and aft 
sooner than be off his course by the fraction of 
a on For my part, I’d make every foul wind 
a fair one.’ 

He called out some order to the group of 
shadows at work upon the lower studdingsail, 
and I went to the skylight with half a mind in 
me to go below and see what was doing there ; 
but changed my intention when I saw friend 
Colledge leaning over a draughtboard with Miss 
Temple, Miss Hudson looking on at the game 
from the opposite side, and Mr Johnson drawing 
diagrams with his forefinger to Mrs Hudson in 
explanation of something I suppose that he was 
talking about. 

I went right aft and sat myself upon a little 
bit of grating abaft the wheel, and there, spite 
of the adjacency of the man at the helm, I felt 
as much alone as if I had mastheaded myself. 
The great body of the Indiaman went away 
from me in a dark heap; the white deck of the 
poop was a mere faintness betwixt the rails. 
Her canvas rose in phantasmal ashen outlines 
with a slow swing of stars betwixt the squares 
of the rigging, and a frequent flashing of meteors 
on high sailing amongst the luminaries in streaks 
of glittering dust. There was little more to be 
heard than the chafe of the tiller gear in its 
leading blocks, the occasional dim noise of a ro 
straining to the quiet lift of the Indiaman, the 
bubbling of water going away in holes and 
eddies from the huge rudder, and a dull tink- 
ling of the piano in the saloon, and some lady 
singing to it. 

All at once I spied the figure of a man dancing 
down the main shrouds in red-hot haste. I was 
going in a lounging way forward at the moment, 
and heard Mr Cocker say: ‘What the deuce is 
it?’ The fellow standing on a ratline a little 
above the bulwark rail made some answer. 

‘You are mad,’ cried the mate. ‘What are 
you—an Irishman ?’ 

‘No, sir’ I had now drawn close enough to 
catch what was said. ‘If I was, maybe I’d be 
a Papish, and then the sign of the cross would 
exercise [exorcise, I presume] the blooming voice 
overboard.’ 

‘Voice in your eye,’ cried Mr Cocker. ‘Up 
again with you!—This is some new dodge for 
skulking. But you’ll have to invent something 
better than a ghost before you knock off on any 
job you’re upon aboard this ship.’ 

‘What is it, sir?’ called the voice of the 
captain from the companion, and he came march- 
ing up to us in his buttoned-up way, as though 


he sought to neutralise the trick of a deep sea 


roll by a soldierly posture. 

‘Why, sir,” answered Mr Cocker, ‘this man 
here has come down from aloft with a run to 
tell me that there’s a ghost talking to him upon 
the topsail yard.’ 

‘A what?’ cried the captain. 

‘I ’splained it to the second officer as a woice, 
sir” said the man, speaking very respectfully, 
but emphatically, as one talking out of a con- 
viction. 

‘What did this voice say ?’ said the captain. 

‘I was mounting the topmast rigging,’ replied 
the man, ‘and my head was on a level with the 
tawps’l yard, when a woice broke into a sort of 
raw “haw-haw,” and says: “ What dye want?” 


it says. “Hookit!” it says. “I know you.” 
So down I come.’ 

‘ Anybody skylarking up there, Mr Cocker ?’ 

The mate looked up with his hand to the 
side of his mouth. ‘Aloft there!’ he bawled ; 
ey on the topsail yard ?” 

We all strained our ears, staring intently, but 
no response came, and there was nothing to be 
seen. Dark as the shadow of the night was up 
in the loom of the squares of canvas, it was not 
so black but that a human figure might have 
been seen up in it after some searching with the 
gaze. 

‘It’s your imagination, my man,’ said the 
captain, half-turning as though to walk aft. 

‘Up aloft with you again, now!’ exclaimed 
the second mate. 

‘By thunder, then, cried the man, smiting the 
ratline with his fist whilst he clipped hold of 
it with the other, swinging out and staring up, 
‘I’d rather go into irons for the rest of the 
woyage !’ 

By this time a number of the watch on deck 
had gathered about the main-hatchway, and 
stood in a huddle in the obscurity, listening to 
what was going forward. On a sudden a fellow 
leapt out of the group and sprang into the main 
rigging. 

He hove some curses under his breath at the 
seaman, who continued to hang in the shrouds, 
and went aloft, hand over fist, as good as dis- 
appearing to the eye as he climbed into the big 
maintop. The other man put his foot on to 
the rail and dropped on to the deck, where some 
of the sailors began eagerly in hoarse hurried 
whispers to question him. 

‘Well, what d’ye see?’ shouted Mr Cocker, 
sending his voice fair into the full heart of the 
high glooming topsail. 

There was no answer ; but a few seconds later 
I spied the dark form of the man swing off the 
rigging on to the topmast backstay, down which 
he slided in headlong speed. He jumped on to 
the poop ladder and roared out, after an oath or 
two: ‘There’s no man to be seen, and yet a 
man there is !’ 

‘And what did he say ?” 

‘Why, he cried, wiping the sweat off his 
brow, ‘“ Blast me, here he is again !”’ 

The brief pause that followed showed the 
captain as well as the second mate to be not a 
little astonished. In fact, the fellow was one 
of the boatswain’s mates, a wre whiskered 
giant of a sailor, assuredly not of a kind to 
connive at any Jack’s horse-play or tomfoolery 
in his watch on deck and under the eye of the 
mate. The captain sent one of the midshipmen 
for his binocular glass, the second mate mean- 
while staggering back a few paces to stare aloft. 
But there was no magic in. the skipper’s lenses 
to resolve the conundrum. Indeed, I reckoned 
my own eyes to be as good as any glasses 
for such an inspection as that; but view the 
swelling heights as I would, going from one 
part of the deck to another, that no fathom 
of the length of the yards should escape me, 
I could witness nothing resembling a human 
shape, nothing whatever with the least stir of 
life in it. 

‘Well, this beats my time!’ said Mr Cocker, 


drawing a deep breath. 
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‘What sort of voice was it?’ demanded Cap- 
tain Keeling, letting fall the binocular with which 
he had been sweeping the fabric of spar and 
sail, and coming to the brass rail overlooking 
the quarter-deck. 

The first of the two men who had been terri- 
fiel cried out from the group near the hatch- 
way, ere the other could answer: ‘It was exactly 
like the woice of Punch, sir, in the Judy 
show.’ 

‘Then there must be a pair of em!’ roared the 
other fellow with great excitement. ‘What I 
heard was like a drunken old man swearing ip 
his sleep.’ 

‘Captain,’ said I, stepping forward, ‘let me go 
aloft, will you? I’ve long wanted to believe in 
ghosts, and here is a chance now for me to 
embark in that faith.’ 

‘Ghosts, Mr Dugdale? Yet it is an extraor- 
dinary business too, There has been nothing to 
hear from the deck, has there ?’ 

‘Nothing, sir,’ answered Mr Cocker.—‘ But Mr 
Dugdale, if you will take the weather rigging, 
I’ll slip up to leeward ; and it’ll be strange if 
between us we don’t let the life out of the 
wonder, be it what it will.’ 

I jumped at once into the weather shrouds, 
and was promptly travelling aloft with the 
sight of the figure of the second mate in the 
rigging abreast clawing the ratlines, and the 
wide spread of his legs showing out against the 
faintness of the space of the mainsail behind him. 
We came together in the main-top, and there 
stood looking up and listening a minute. 

‘T see nothing,’ said I. 

‘Nor I,’ said the second mate. 

We peered carefully round us, then got into 
the topmast rigging and climbed to the level 
of the topsail yard, where we waited for the 
wonderful voice to address us; but nothing 
spoke, nor was there anything to be seen. 

‘Those two sailors must have fallen crazy,’ 
said I. 

‘There’s no need to go any higher,’ said Mr 
Cocker; ‘the topgallant and royal yards lie 
clear as rules against the stars—On deck 
there !’ 

‘Hallo?’ came the voice of the captain, float- 
ing up in a sort of echo from the hull of the 
ship, that looked a mile down in that gloom. 

‘There’s nothing up here for a voice to come 
out of, sir.’ 

‘Then you had better come down, sir,’ called 
the captain ; and I thought I could hear a little 
note of laughter below, as though two or three 
passengers had collected. 

Mr Cocker’s vague form melted over the top ; 
but I lingered a minute to survey the picture. 
My head was close against the main-topmast 
crosstrees, a height of some eighty or ninety 
feet above the line of the ship’s rail, with the 
distance of the vessel’s side from the water’s edge 
to add on to it. I lingered but a minute or 
two, yet in that brief space the shadowy night- 
scene, with the grand cathedral-like figure of 
the noble craft sailing along in the heart of it, 
was swept into me with such vehemence of im- 
pression that the scene lies upon my memory 
now clear as it then was in that far-off, that very 
far-off, time. Every sound on deck rose with 
a subdued thin tone, as though from some elfin 


world. There was a delicate throbbing of green 
fire in the black water as it washed slowly past 
the lazy sides of the Countess Ida, and upon this 
visionary, faintly-glittering surface the form of 
the great ship was shadowily depictured, with 
the glimmer of the deck of the poop dimly 
dashed with the illuminated squares of the sky- 
lights, and a point of scarce determinable radi- 
ance confronting the wheel where the binnacle 
light was showing. The ocean night-breeze 
sighed with a note of surf heard from afar in the 
quiet hollows of the canvas, There was some- 
times a little light pattering of the reef-points, 
resembling the noise of the falling of a brief 
summer thunder-shower upon fallen leaves. The 
sea spread as vast as the sky, and you seemed to 
be able to pierce to the other side of the world, 
so infinitely distant did the stars close to the 
horizon look, as though there they were shining 
over an antipodean land. 

‘Aloft there, Mr Dugdale, came dimly sound- 
ing from the deck ; ‘do you hear anything more 
of the voice ? 

‘No,’ I answered ; but the cry had broken the 
spell that was upon me, and down I went, 
looking narrowly pase me as I descended, 

I had scarcely gained the poop when there 
was a commotion on the quarter-deck, and I 
heard the voice of the Chinaman exclaiming : 
‘What sailor-man hab seen Prince? What 
sailor-man, I say, hab seen him? Him gone 
for lost, I say! Oh—ai—O! Oh—ai—O! 
Him gone for lost, I say !’ 

‘Who is making that row?’ shouted Mr 
Cocker, putting his head over the brass rail. 

The Chinaman stepped out from under the 
recess, and the cabin lights showed him u 
plainly enough. He wrung his hands an 
executed a variety of piteous gestures whilst he 
cried: ‘Oh sah, did you sabbe Prince? Him 
gone for lost, I say! Oh—ai—O! Oh—ai—O! 
Him gone for lost, I say!’ And here he rolled 
his eyes up aloft and over the bulwarks, and 
then made as if he would rush forwards. 

‘Is that you, Handcock?’ said Mr Cocker, 
addressing a stout man who stepped out of the 
cuddy at that moment. 

‘Yes, sir” answered the fellow, who was indeed 
the head steward. 

‘What’s the matter with that Chinese idiot ? 

‘Why, sir, his mistress’s parrot has escaped. 
He is responsible for the safe-keeping of the 
fowl, and he’s just missed him,’ 

‘Then it’ll ha’ been that bloomin’ parrot that’s 
been atalking aloft, said a deep voice from near 
the pumps; but I noticed an uneasy shifting 
amongst some of the figures standing there, as 
though that were a conjecture not to be too 
hastily received. 

‘Here, John,’ shouted Mr Cocker; ‘come up 
here, Johnny.’ 

The Chinaman, who continued to mutter ‘ Oh 
—ai—O !’ whilst he gazed idiotically about him 
with much wringing of his hands, slowly and in 
attitudes of extreme misery, ascended the poop 
ladder, 

‘Could this parrot talk, John?’ said Mr 
Cocker, - 

‘Oh, him talkee lubberly. Him speakee like 
soul of Christian gen’man.’ 

‘What could he say?’ shouted the second 
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mate, evidently desirous that this conversation 
should be heard on the quarter-deck. 

‘Oh, him say “Gib me egg for breakfiss ;” 
and him laugh “haw-haw;” and him say 
‘‘hookit” and “whach you wantee ;” and he 
speakee better than common sailor-man ;’ and 
here he burst out into another long wailing ‘Oh 
—ai—O! Him gone for drownded. Him gone 
for lost, I say !’ 

‘Now you hear what this man says, my lads,’ 
called Mr Cocker. ‘Jump aloft, those of you 
who are not afraid, and catch the bird if you 
can.’ 

The young fourth mate set the example ; and in 
a trice a dozen sailors were running up the fore 
main and mizzen, where for a long half-hour 
they were bawling to one another, some of them 
feigning to have caught the bird, whilst they 
kurikity-cooed at the top of their pipes, the China- 
man meanwhile shrieking with excitement as he 
ran from one mast to another. But it was all to 
no purpose. The bird had evidently gone over- 
board ; probably had attempted a flight with its 
shorn pinions after the second of the men who 
had been frightened had come down in a 
hurry. The search was renewed next morning 


with a flat contradiction to it. In fact, he was 
of that order of mind who reckons its mission 
to be that of teaching everybody to think 
correctly. 

Once he endeavoured to prove to Mr Emmett 
that he was wanting in an essential qualification 
of a painter, namely, an eye for atmosphere, by 
requesting him to say how far the horizon was 
off, and roaring in triumph because Mr Emmett 
answered five miles. Mr Johnson, after a careful 
look at the sea, submitted that Mr Emmett was 
right. The Colonel, pulling out his white 
whiskers, asked how it was possible that a 
journalist should know anything about such 
things. Angry words were averted by Mynheer 
Hemskirk, who, with a fat face and foolish smile, 
broke in with a mouldy old puzzle: ‘Answer me 
dis: here iss a bortrait. I shtands opposite; und 
I shay, “ Brooders und shisters hov 1 none, boot 
dot man’s farder iss my farder’s soon! Vot 
relation iss dot man to dot bicture?”’ The 
Colonel had never heard this, and asked the 
Dutchman to repeat it. Mr Hodder in a mild 
voice said: ‘It is himself.” Little Mr Saunders, 
after thinking hard, said it was his father. 
‘That’s it, of course!’ shouted the Colonel. 


at daybreak ; but poor Prince was gone for |The Dutchman said no, and repeated the lines 


good, 
Spite of Mr Cocker’s hints as to Captain Keel- 


ing’s timidity in the matter of canvas, the old | were taken merely to enrage the Colonel. 


skipper evidently knew what he was about in 
taking in his flying kites in good time, for whilst 
the seamen were still scrambling in the rigging 
and skylarking up there in search of the parrot, 
the breeze freshened in a long moaning gust over 
the rail, with a brighter flashing of the stars to 
windward, and a sudden stoop of the Indiaman 
that sent a line of water washing along her sides 
in milk ; and at midnight she was bowing down 
with nothing showing above her main topgallant- 
sail to a strong wind off the beam, the stars gone, 
and a look of hard weather in the obscurity of 
the horizon. 

For the next four days we had plenty of wind 
and high seas with frequent gray rain-squalls 
shrouding the ship, and leaving her with stream- 
ing decks and Loken canvas and dribbling 
gear. It was Channel weather again, in short, 
saving that there was the relish of the temperate 
parallels in the air, whilst the seas rolled large 
and wide and regular with all the difference 
betwixt the motion of the ship and her rollick- 
ing neck-breaking capers in the narrow waters 
that you’d find between the trot of a donkey 
and the majestical thunderous gallop of a 
~charger. 

But the wet made a miserable time of it 
What was there to be seen on deck save the 
gleaming forms of men in oil-skins, the sweep of 
the dark-green surge out of the near veil of haze, 
the rain-shadowed curves of the canvas—the 
whole fitly put to music by the damp dull 
clattering of booms, noises of chafing up aloft, 
and the wild whistling of the wind upon the 
taut weather rigging? The males amongst us 
who smoked would come together after meals in 
a huddle under the break of the poop, cowering 
against the weather bulkhead out of the wet of 
the rain; and on these occasions arguments ran 
high. If Colonel Bannister was of our company, 
nothing could be said but that he thinnek out 
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with great emphasis, striking one fist into the 
palin of the other at every syllable. Then sides 
Some 
agreed with him, and some with the Dutchman. 
Mr Emmett, feigning not to catch the point, 
compelled the stupid good-natured Hemskirk 
to repeat the question a dozen times over. So 
loud was the argument, so angry the Colonel, so 
excited the Dutchman, and so demonstrative 
most of the others of the listeners, that the 
chief-officer came off the poop to look at us. 

I give this as an instance of our method 
of killing that dreary time. The old ladies for 
the most part kept their cabins; but the girls 
came into the cuddy as usual, and made the 
interior comfortable to the eye as they sat here 
and there with knitting-needles in their hands 
or a novel upon their knees. 


MEDOG 


THE name of the Médoc district, if less univer- 
sally familiar than those of Cognac or Cham- 
pagne, is yet known to many, and is probably of 
greater commercial value to France than the two 
better-known districts put together. This fair 
region consists of a long slip of land extending 
in a northerly direction from Bordeaux, and 
lying between the sea and the river Gironde. 
It may be taken, roughly speaking, to extend 
from St Vivien in the north to St Médard in the 
south, and comprises all the chateaux from which 
come the finest growths of Bordeaux wine, known 
in England as claret. To Englishmen this part 
of France is of peculiar interest, surrounded as it 
is with memories of some of the best known 
figures and most stirring times in British history, 
and having formed a portion of the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, which was for some three hundred 
years one of the brightest jewels in the English 
crown. It is small wonder that the warriors of 
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the Black Prince, having had fair fiefs granted 
to them in a region which might almost dispute 
with ancient Touraine the title of the garden of 
France, did not betray mugh anxiety to return 
to their own bleak shores. 

The Médoc proper is really the northern part 
of the district called Les Landes, the southern 
portion of which, until planted of recent years 
with pine-trees, was little more than a desert. 
The soil is a light gravel, and the best vines are 
grown on a surface of gravel—quartz, and sand 
with a clay subsoil. The vine most usually 
grown is of the stunted variety, chiefly that 
known as the Malbec, and being trained to 
espaliers, it seldom rises more than two feet from 
the ground. The ridges in which the vines are 
set run across the vineyards in straight lines, 
much after the stiff and formal fashion of a 
Kentish hop-garden; hence the contrast with 
the wild luxuriance which one meets with in the 
vineyards farther south is very great. 
vines, which first bear about five years after 
being planted, continue productive for one hun- 
dred or even two hundred years. They require 
constant care and attention, and it is a rare 
occurrence to pass a vineyard without seeing the 
peasants in their picturesque party-coloured 
costumes of red and blue toiling amongst its 
rows: some are driving a team of oxen, which, 
drawing after them a plough perchance of primi- 
tive construction, thread their way with cautious 
foot between the long lines of vines; others are 
applying ‘Bouillie Bordelaise, a preparation of 
su pow of copper and slaked lime, to the stems 
and leaves of the plants, to preserve them from 
mildew, one of the greatest pests with which 
the modern wine-grower has to contend. The 

hylloxera—which in 1868 made such ravages 
in the district, turning many of the finest vine- 
ards into barren wastes, and threatening the 
édoc district with the same ruin which it 
wrought in Cognac and Champagne—is happily, 
owing to the cr methods of treatment, and 
the extensive planting of American vines, being 


rapidly exterminated. 

Berns the time of the vintage, the grapes 
when picked are taken on bullock-drays to the 
presshouse, where they are stripped from the 


stalks and placed in large vats). Many of these 
vats are of enormous size, those at the chateau 
Mouton-Rothschild holding some three thou- 
sand two hundred and forty gallons apiece. 
Here the grapes are left to ferment for a period 
extending from a week to a fortnight, after which 
the wine is drawn off into hogsheads and taken 
to cool and well-ventilated stores, which usually 
adjoin the pressroom. During the first month 
the bungs are inserted very lightly, and the casks 
are filled up at frequent intervals. This process 
is modified after the first month, when the bungs 
are fastened in tighter and the barrels only filled 
up every seven or eight days. The first soutiraye 
or drawing-off takes place in March, a second in 
June, and a third in November. The hogsheads 
are then turned over, and after a time are 
removed to dark cellars, where the wine is left 
to mature until it is disposed of to a purchaser. 
Should fermentation afterwards take place, the 
wine is drawn off into casks impregnated with sul- 
phur, which quickly arrests the tendency. This 
is, roughly speaking, the usual mode of pro- 
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cedure. The different chateaux have slightly dif- 
ferent methods of production, caused principally 
by differences in plant, which ranges from uten- 
sils of a very antiquated description to the most 
expensive and ingenious contrivances of modern 
times. 

From a sentimental point of view, it is 
matter for regret that the picturesque old-time 
chateau with its primitive appliances is quickly 
becoming a thing of the past. Here and there it 
may be met with ; but new buildings are rearing 
their heads in the district ; and in cases where 
the old buildings still stand, they have been 
repaired and altered—improved, say the vandals 
—to such an extent that only vestiges of the 
original edifices remain. We saw one building 
which bore the scarcely legible date 1332; but 
even here the spirit of modern improvement had 
worked its will Probably the finest, and cer- 
tainly the most imposing, building in the Médoc 
is the Chateau Margaux, a modern structure, built 
in the Italian style, containing pictures ascribed 
to Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, Tintoretto, and 
other famous masters, and many other objects 
of art and virt?, including a curious eighteenth- 
century Venetian glass chandelier, which is said 
to have cost its owner some two thousand pounds, 
But this unique building is situated in a district 
which is reported to be as full of malaria at 
certain seasons of the year as the Roman Cam- 
pagna. This is sedis the reason why the 
owner of the place, the Comte de Pilletville, a 
Parisian banker, hardly ever visits the property. 
Absentee landlordism, however, seems to be a 
feature of the district, since its principal vine- 
yards have fallen into the hands of native and 
foreign capitalists. One notable exception to the 
rule occurs in the case of Baron Rothschild, the 
owner of Lafite, the most famous of the vineyards, 
for he usually spends a couple of months each 
year upon his estate during the time of the vin- 
tage. 

The diversified character of the Médoc wines 
has necessitated their classification into growths 
or crés. The fine growths are again divided into 
several classes, the first including Lafite, Margaux, 
and Latour, all of which command high prices, 
and are usually sold immediately after the vin- 
tage ; one purchaser generally buying the entire 
produce of a year. The second growths 
include, among others, Mouton-Rothschild, Léo- 
ville (St Julien), Durfort (Margaux), Gruard 
Larose, Brane Cautenac, and Ducrn Beaucaillou 
(St Julien). Some of the wines of these chateaux, 
although generally classed as inferior to the 
premier cris, are often, owing to the vagaries of 
a particular season, actually of much _ better 
quality than those in the higher class. The 
quantity of wine produced at each chateau is 
subject to great fluctuation. Mouton-Rothschild, 
which can make something like six hundred 
hogsheads in one season, produced in 1887 not 
— half that quantity; and the Chateau 

urfort, which last year made two hundred and 
twelve hogsheads, did not yield half that 

uantity in 1887 ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
hateau Ducru Beaucaillou, which in 1887 made 
three hundred and sixty hogsheads, fell short of 
that number by forty in 1888. But on the whole, 
the ’88 vintage in the Gironde department 
exceeded that of ’87 by no fewer than forty-one 
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million gallons, and the quality is also reported 
to be above the average. Even the long-suffering 
British farmer is scarcely more the sport of the 
seasons than the Médoc wine-grower, who has, 
besides, always to fear the ravages of the dreaded 
phylloxera. Many troublous years has he passed 
through, and it is only during the last few seasons 
that glimpses of returning prosperity have 
appeared on his clouded horizon. 


JULIUS VERNON: 
A STORY OF HYDE PARK. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘THE JULLABAD TRAGEDY.’ 
CHAPTER V. 


RecovERED from the first shock of that startling 
street-cry, Holmes made for a corner news-agent’s 
stall and asked for an evening paper. The“man 
had not one left : he protested, sorrowfully, that 
he could have sold ‘five thousand’ within the 
last half-hour if he had had them. The placards 
were there—that was all, describing the great 
sensation in various well-chosen terms: ‘The 
Murder in Hyde Park ’—‘ A Lord arrested ’—‘ An 
Earl’s Son!’—and soon. It was maddening to 
Frank Holmes. A cabman crawling by was 
eagerly devouring a paper on his perch. Holmes 
hailed him: ‘Sell me your paper? Here’s a 
shilling for it !’ 

The villain shook his head, and was moving on. 
Holmes was not to be balked. He jumped into 
the cab. ‘Strand!’ he shouted. ‘Lend me the 
paper while you drive.’ 

‘For a bob, sir?’ 

‘Confound you, yes!’ 

The cabman passed the sheet down through the 
roof of the cab and wheeled his horse. He might 
have turned into the adjacent square and walked 
his horse round that small enclosure for all Frank 
Holmes would have been conscious, But the 
news was disappointingly meagre. It merely 
chronicled that the Honourable Claude Faune, 
residing in lodgings in Mount Street, having dis- 
appeared the day after the murder, and the 
police having gathered certain information point- 
ing to him as the probable perpetrator of the 
atrocious deed, had been tracked, and arrested 
in his bed that morning in a lodging-house near 
Victoria Docks, 

The circumstances in themselves staggered 
Frank Holmes, and it was significant that the 
man who had ‘ spotted’ Faune, and eventually, 
after following him up, effected his arrest, was 
detective officer Burton, who, it will be remem- 
bered, witnessed the meeting between Holmes 
and Faune at Albert Gate on the night of the 
murder, 

Without leaving the cab, he drove to Marl- 
borough Street Police Court, but was late; the 
prisoner had already been formally remanded till 
next day. He then called at the police station 
and saw the inspector. 

‘Is Burton anywhere about?’ he asked the 
officer. 

‘No, Mr Holmes,’ replied the inspector, who 


knew him well ; ‘he has gone home for a rest 
after his run. It was a good one, wasn’t it ?’ 

Holmes was silent a minute. ‘ Do you believe 
you have got your man?’ he then asked. 

‘There isn’t a doubt about it,” was the answer, 
delivered with a professional emphasis which 
startled Frank Holmes. ‘ You will be of the same 
opinion when you hear the evidence to-morrow. 
It will be a feather in Burton’s cap.’ 

‘Jameson,’ said Holines, ‘I am not speaking 
to you now as a newspaper man. I couldn’t do 
newspaper work on this case; I am too much 
interested in it in other ways. So that, if you 
like, you may speak freely.—What is the evidence 
against Mr Faune ?’ 

‘Enough to hang him, Mr Holmes, as sure as 
my name is John Jameson. I am afraid I cannot 
tell you what it is—not that I mistrust you; but 
orders are orders, you know.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said Holmes. ‘ All the world, I 
suppose, will know to-morrow. But I am pro- 
foundly incredulous ; I cannot think it possible. 
Has anything been discovered yet concerning 
Miss Neale’s husband ?’ 

‘Is it impossible,” asked the officer with a 
smile, ‘ that Mr Claude Faune is the husband 2?’ 

The suggestion coming under such circum- 
stances gave Holmes a shock which deprived him 
for the time being of the power of thinking—he 
shrank from thinking of it. It was too terrible ; 
yet, was it not an obvious suggestion? Or had 
the police really the proof that Faune was the 
souloan woman’s husband? In that case, what- 
ever other evidence they might have, it would go 
hard with Claude Faune. 

He went away from the station without 
another word and walked to the Park. For half 
an hour Holmes sat on one of the seats by the 
fountain, thoughtfully observing the spot where 
the murder was committed. Often his eyes 
travelled in one direction along the road going 
across to Albert Gate, and on the other to Mount 
Street. The way from Albert Gate to Mount 
Street leads—as every one acquainted with it 
knows—by the fountain where the governess was 
murdered. If Faune that Saturday night did not 
himself commit the murder, he must have passed 
cluse to the spot very soon before—or after—-the 
act was committed. Had he taken the direct 
path through the hollow where the fountain 
stands, descending the steps on one side and 
ascending the other, he must have met Miss 
Neale waiting there if living, or discovered her 
if dead. But, as has been said, few people would 
do otherwise after dark than follow the wide 
walk round the top of the basin. 

Could Faune be the husband of the dead 
woman? It was not by any means impossible, 
and the proof which Holmes had had of the 
man’s baseness did not stand against the supposi- 
tion. And then—if the police were able to prove 
this relationship—what a dreadful result it 
would be! There would be no want of a motive; 
Faune’s intended marriage with Miss Clayton 
made the removal of the deserted and living wife 
a vital necessity. 

Knowing nothing as yet of the evidence in 
possession of the police, beyond the fact that a 
powerful motive must have caused Faune to 
disappear as he had done, and then return to 
hiding in a low and remote quarter of London, 
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Holmes was anxiously sensible of the danger in 
which Miss Clayton stood of being brought into 
the case. He resolved that this must be prevented 
at all hazards. 

He started to go to Cadogan Place, but changed 
his purpose on the way. ‘It will be time enough, 
he thought, ‘when I know that there is a 
danger ;’ and so, instead of proceeding to Cadogan 
Place, he walked westward to Kensington, and 
knocked at the door of a small house a few doors 
off High Street. 

A delicate woman, whose face lit up with 
pleasure on seeing him, opened the door. 

‘ And how is Nellie, Mrs Burton?’ he asked, as 
she showed him into her pretty parlour. The 
little girl answered in person, running in and 
kissing Frank Holmes. 

‘Nellie hasn’t seen you for so long, Mr Holmes,’ 
said the pleased mother. 

‘I have been busy; but I will come oftener 
now.—Some day soon, Nellie, we shall have 
another great ride on the top of an omnibus—this 
time to Hendon and back.—I suppose Burton is 
asleep, as usual ?’ 

“He 


but I’ll soon call him up.’ 

‘No, no; please, don't. I will look in again, 
perhaps, later on. He has done what appears a 
good stroke of business, hasn’t he ?” 

‘Oh, I do hope, Mr Holmes,’ said Mrs Burton, 
drawing her chair a little nearer, and speaking 
purely with a wife’s anxiety for her husband’s 
prospects, ‘that it’s the right person. It will be 
such a chance for Tom!—What do you think, 
Mr Holmes ?” 

‘T certainly think,’ he answered, smiling, ‘that 
if he has run down the right person, it will be 
an important matter for him. He will get five 
thousand pounds, for one thing, and promotion 
as a matter of course.’ 

This poor woman, what with sickness and a 
limited income, had sorely felt the pinch of that 


—- which is hardest because it is bravely | 


ept out of public sight, and the tears which 
burst from her were only natural. She thought 
only of her husband and child and home. 

‘And what do you think of it, Mr Holmes? 
You know so much—as much, Tom always says, 
as all Scotland Yard put together—that your 
opinion is worth everything !’ 

‘I have hardly an opinion at all as yet, Mrs 
Holmes. I know nothing except what is in the 
evening papers, and that is very little.’ 

‘Oh, but Tom has been telling me all about it,’ 
she said eagerly, ‘just as he would tell yourself, 
sir, if he was down-stairs.’ 

‘I know he would tell me all about it, Mrs 
Burton, or of course I would not listen to you. 
I came to ask him. Now, how did he come to 
run down Mr Faune?’ 

Mrs Burton was silent a minute, collecting her 
thoughts. Then she started from the beginning : 
‘You remember that Saturday night, Mr Holmes? 
Well, Tom was at Albert Gate, and you know 
what he witnessed. He told me about it that 
night when he came home, and said—— But 
that has nothing to do with it.’ 

‘What did he say, though ?” 
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only came home two hours ago, Mr; ‘ 
Holmes, after being away best part of a week ;, seeing you,’ was the reply. 


your account, of course, Mr Holmes—and I will 
not deny,’ she added, blushing, ‘that I shared the 
wish myself. It was only natural.’ 

She paused at this point; but as Holmes 
offered no remark, she went on: ‘Then, this 
dreadful murder was done. Though Tom never 
said a word to me about it then, he says that 
Mr Faune came to his mind the minute he heard 
of it. He kept his thoughts to himself, and went 
on —_ making inquiries. It was the hour 
that struck him first. Mr Faune passed through 
Albert Gate about a quarter past nine. He had 
to go by the fountain to get out of the Park by 
the Mount Street gate; and Tom says it was 
between a quarter past nine and ten o’clock that 
the murder was done.’ 

‘I don’t see that that is proved yet, Mrs 
Burton ; it will be an important point to prove.’ 
At the moment, Burton himself, half dressed, 
was seen standing at the door of the room, having 
doubtless heard Holmes coming in. 

‘I’m sorry if I have disturbed you, Burton,’ 
said the latter, ‘for you must be played 
out.’ 

‘I’d be doubly sorry, Mr Holmes, to miss 
He took a seat, and 
resting his elbows on his knees, looked earnestly 
into the young man’s face. ‘It is, as you have 
just remarked, Mr Holmes, an important point, 
But do you think there is any doubt about it ?’ 

‘I don’t know about doubts, Burton; only, 
2 is always best to be prepared to prove every- 
thing, 

‘Just so, sir. We can prove that Margaret 
Neale went into the Park & the Mount Street 
ws at a quarter past nine—the constable on 
duty in Park Lane saw her.’ 

‘Or some person very like her. Let us take 
that for granted. The murder, then, was com- 
mitted after that hour. But suppose it should 
happen that she was seen by somebody after ten 
Galatians would that affect your case ?’ 

‘It would knock it into the middle of next 
week,’ the detective answered, looking dismayed, 
‘because he returned to his lodgings at five 
minutes to ten,’ 

‘I only made a suggestion, Burton; no such 
evidence is or to turn up now, I fear. 
Assuming your theory as to the time of the 
murder—between a quarter past nine and five 
minutes to ten—what then ? 

‘Ah!’ said Burton, feeling strong now. ‘He 
had to pass there, in the usual way, to get to 
Mount Street. Now, let me tell you two points, 
Mr Holmes, and ask you what you think of 
them. He was in the habit of passing that way 
almost every night ; but neither myself, who saw 
him going home often, nor the men on duty 
the other side—who knew him by appearance 
equally well—ever saw him go home so early 
before. It was often past eleven, always past 
ten.—The other point is this, said the detective, 
emphasising it by dropping his voice and tapping 
the palm of one hand with the forefinger o 
the other, ‘Mr Faune did not pass out of the 
Park through the Mount Street gate that 
night !’ 

Sehncs was fairly startled. Before speaking, 
however, he took the locality well into his mind. 


‘Oh, simply that he would like to get a chance | The road from Albert Gate led in almost a 
of having satisfaction out of the gentleman—on | straight line to the small gate facing the top of 
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Mount Street, passing by the fountain. About 
half-way across the Park one could have ‘ borne’ 
to the right, and got into Park Lane about two 
hundred yards the south side of Mount Street, 
through a similar small gate. Or, bearing to the 
left from the fountain, one could have followed 
the main road and gone through Grosvenor Gate, 
still farther to the north of Mount Street. A 

reson making for this point might conceivably 

ave taken the former course, which would not 
have been much out of his way ; but certainly 
not the road through Grosvenor Gate, which 
would have necessitated traversing a considerable 
way back in order to reach the destination in 
question. 

Now, this latter, Burton informed Frank 
Holmes, was what Claude Faune had done on 
the night of the murder. Why should he have 
gone round by Grosvenor Gate, while the gate 
at the top of Mount Street was still open, as it 
always was up to ten o'clock ? 

‘You must bear in mind, Burton,’ remarked 
Holmes, when he had turned the matter over 
in his mind, ‘that Mr Faune, habitually return- 
ing after ten o’clock, was accustomed to leaving 
the Park by the Grosvenor Gate. There would 
be nothing extraordinary in his doing so, absent- 
mindedly, smoking and thinking. From the 
time which it took him to reach his lodgings, 
he probably walked on past the Grosvenor Gate, 
and then returned that way.’ 

Burton listened in silence, and slowly moved 
his head from side to side in mild but decided 
dissent. ‘It won’t hold water, Mr Holmes. 
The constable on duty at Grosvenor Gate saw 
him approach at a quick pace from the direc- 
tion of the fountain, pass through the gate, and 
turn back to Mount Street. He slept there 
that night; next evening he disappeared. I 
started as soon as I learned he had gone. I 
traced him as far as Dover; after beating 
about there for a day or so, I found he had 
returned to London, getting out at St Paul’s 
Station. I found him in bed in a lodging-house 
at the docks this morning.—What did he mean 
by all this ?’ 

‘Well, when you arrested him? 
Holmes, unable to answer the question. 

‘Oh, he jumped like a man shot, at first, and 
turned white. When I told him the charge, he 
lay down again for a minute with his face on 
the pillow—I had a sharp eye on his hands— 
and then merely said: “All right, officer.” 
That was all. He has been stolidly silent ever 
since.’ 

‘Is there anything else?’ 

‘They have taken possession of everything in 
his rooms to-day, and I don’t know what they 
may find there. But I fancy the case doesn’t 
want much more.’ 

‘Don’t you think, Burton, you will have to 
prove some acquaintance between the governess 
and the prisoner ?’ 

‘Yes; no doubt his papers will do that. If 
not, now we know our man, we can follow his 
history back until we find where the relation 
was between them. We are aware that he was 
expecting to marry a wealthy wife; if we can 
ascertain that he was the husband of the mur- 
dered woman, the case will be pretty complete. 
There isn’t the smallest doubt on my mind, Mr 


inquired 


Holmes, that he killed the girl to be free to 
marry the other !’ 

‘If you can prove that, Burton, your case will 
be a strong one indeed,’ observed Holmes, speak- 
ing slowly. ‘But I have known the prisoner 
since we were at school together, and it does 
seem incomprehensible to me that, if he had 
re married, I should have suspected nothing 
of it. 

‘You and he, Mr Holmes, are different sort of 
men.’ 

The remark was pregnant and well to the point, 
and Frank Holmes could make no reply to it. 
He rose to go ; and said good evening to Burton 
and his wife ; he was too ill at ease to accept Mrs 
Burton’s invitation to a cup of tea. e had 
learned more than he desired to learn; for he 
saw now that, if they discovered Faune to be the 
husband of the murdered woman, it would be 
impossible to keep Mary Clayton’s name out of 
the case; it would be impossible to shield the 
girl whom he loved with all his soul from the 
unmerited but inevitable consciousness of having 
been the innocent cause of poor Margaret Neale’s 
tragic death. He would have given his life to 
spare her name from the notoriety which now 
threatened it. 

‘I feel convinced, Tom, that Mr Holmes thinks 
you have succeeded,’ said Mrs Burton, after their 
visitor was gone. ‘He didn’t like to say so—the 
man having once been his friend, and having 
acted as he did—but it was plain to be seen.’ 

‘Mr Holmes is a man in a hundred thousand, 
Kate. I believe, after all, he would be glad to 
see Faune get off’ 

‘What !—if he really did it ?’ 

‘Well, as to that, remarked her husband 
doubtfully, ‘I won’t be too sure. What I mean 
is, that he would rather see him proved innocent 
than guilty.’ 

‘But he will be found guilty,’ said Mrs Burton 
firmly. They both gave a few minutes’ silent 
thought to the question, and it was the wife who 
broke the silence with a long-drawn sigh and the 
ejaculation, ‘Oh Tom !’ 

‘Well, Kate ?” 

‘To think how different it will be with us 


then! Five —thousand— pounds! And Mr 
Holmes says you are certain of promotion 
besides,’ 


‘Kate, confessed her husband, ‘1 won’t deny 
that my first feeling in pursuing Faune sprang 
from gratitude to Mr Holmes, on account of all 
the little things he done for us when Nellie—and 
yourself, for that matter—was ailing. Faune had 
treated him badly, and I felt a pleasure in helping 
to pay him off. It was gratitude, Kate, in the 
tirst instance—and nothing proves better that 
it’s gratitude as pays, no matter how you go 
about it.’ 

Without casting doubt on this excellent 
doctrine, the wife regarded her husband with 
open surprise. ‘Do you mean, Tom, that at the 
first you actually had no suspicion of Mr Faune— 
that you only meant to cast suspicion on him, in 
order to—have satisfaction on account of Mr 
Holmes ?’ 

‘That was it, Kate. There was a lady in it— 
Mr Holmes knew her before Faune did—and it 
wouldn’t have served Faune’s prospects to be 
pulled up on suspicion of being the murderer— 
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even if he was discharged next day. That was it, 
Kate, at first ; but see what it hasled to! I say, 
it’s gratitude as pays ; always fix that in Nellie’s 
mind.’ 


BOOKS READ BY COLERIDGE AND 
SOUTHEY. 
FROM THE RECORDS OF BRISTOL LIBRARY. 


SPECULATIVE conjectures are always rife as to 
the sourees whence great authors derive their 
information; and it is rarely that such conjec- 
tures can be positively verified; but a curiously 
interesting find, lately made in the Bristol 
Museum and Library, at least sets much con- 
jecture at rest with regard to Coleridge and 
Southey, as also Sir Humphry Davy. This 
institution is the successor of the Bristol Library 
Society, founded in 1773; and it was known 
that somewhere lying perdu was the Register 
of the original members of the Society; but 
amongst a mass of old discarded medical books 
of a past age have been found, not only this 
first Register, but the series of the books kept 
for entering the works read by each member; 
and the interest in these is highly increased from 
the fact that very frequently the members them- 
selves entered out their own books and signed for 
them. In the list of members in the first Register 
are the names of John Tobin, Thomas Beddoes, 
Robert Southey, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
Joseph Cottle. No date is given when each 
member joined; but Southey is the two hundred 
and seventy-eighth name, Coleridge two hundred 
and ninety-five, and Joseph Cottle three hundred 
and ten; but the last-named signs the book three 
times, presumably because his membership lapsed. 
Thomas Eagles’ name also appears; and 8. Seyer 
and Barrett, the historians of Bristol; and Col- 
linson, the author of the volumes on Somerset. 
Seyer takes out Rousseau’s works; and Dr 
Beddoes the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy; but the interest in these books centres 
in the greater figures of Southey and Coleridge; 
and some interesting and suggestive items are 
found in the entries. 

The first entry of Southey’s name is on October 
28, 1793, when he takes out the second volume of | 
Gillies’s ‘ History of Greece ;? and on November 1 
the first volume of Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations.’ 
On November 25 he takes out Godwin on ‘Poli- 
tical Justice, vol. two; and appears to have had 
further need for this book, for he has the same 
entry again on December 9. On November 27 he 
has the first volume of Gilpin’s ‘ Forest Scenery ;’ 
and volume two on the 30th December. He goes 
on regularly having books from this date until 
March 31, 1794, taking out Gilpin’s ‘Observations,’ 
Headley’s ‘Ancient English Poetry,’ Cowper’s 
Homer, Polwhele’s Theocritus ; Hooke’s ‘Roman 
History ;’ Gillies’s ‘ History of Greece ;’ but from 
March 31 to July 8 is a break, and then again 
the books run on: Hartley’s ‘Observations on 
Man;’ Coxe’s ‘Travels in Poland’ on September 
16; and a suggestive entry that follows this one 
is the Bishop of Bristol taking out Randolph’s 
‘Treatise on the Slave Trade.’ 

Southey continues having out works at frequent 
intervals every four or six days: Cartwright’s 
‘Journal,’ ‘ History of Mexico,’ Helvetius’s ‘Child 


of Nature,’ Boyd’s Dante, Williams’ ‘ Observa- 


tions on the Discovery of America.’ Again he 
has Hartley’s ‘Observations on Man,’ Carter’s 
‘History of England;’ and after this entry on 
January 28, 1795, after a few pages, where, again, 
there is a lapse for a month, appears the entry of 
‘Political Tracts,’ volume three, on March 2, 1795, 
to S. T. Coleridge. The whole of this entry is in 
Coleridge’s own hand, and seems to be the first 
entry of his taking out any works. Southey has 
out Fergusson’s ‘Roman Republic ;’ and Coleridge, 
Enfield’s ‘History of Philosophy, volume two. 
On April 6 occurs the significant entry of Burns’s 
‘Poems’ to Southey; and next to it, for Coleridge, 
Robertson’s ‘Charles V.,’ proving that the two men 
came in together, as both books are signed for by 
their own hands. Southey after this takes out 
the ‘ History of Paraguay’ and ‘ European Settle- 
ments.’ Then, on April 20, Coleridge takes out 
the first volume of Burnet’s ‘ History of his Own 
Time ;’ and Southey has volume two of the same 
work, 

After this date, the two men continually take 
out works together; sometimes one appears to 
have entered for the other, some of the entries 
suggesting they were limited to one work, and 
had recourse to a little scheming to get the books 
they wanted. On April 27 Coleridge takes out 
volume two of ‘History of George III.” and 
Southey has volume three of the same work. On 
May 4 Southey borrows Fuller’s ‘Worthies;’ 
and on May 15 Coleridge has Cudworth’s ‘Intel- 
lectual System’ On May 18 they both again 
come in together; Coleridge takes out Balguy 
and Sturgis, and Southey a work on Newton. 
On June 1 Coleridge has Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ 
and volume one of Michaelis, Southey having the 
second volume of this latter work. On June 15 
is a curious entry; Coleridge appears to have 
come in by himself and wanted two works. He 
makes the whole entry himself, and signs his own 
name for Clarkson ‘On the Slave Trade ;’ he then 
enters out a work on ‘Colonisation,’ and re-signs 
by a slip his own name, scratches it out, and 
enters Robert Southey. On July 13, Southey signs 


!for and enters ‘Edda Seemundina’ in a remark- 
ably clear neat signature; and Coleridge has out 


Edwards’ ‘West Indies’ on July 14, and Rowley’s 
‘Poems,’ Cambridge edition, on the 21st July ; and 
now with Coleridge’s name occurs a blank until 
October 19. Southey takes out a work on August 
10, D’Herbelot’s ‘Biblioth¢que Orientale,’ and then 
he also takes out no more works until October 14, 
when he enters out again the ‘Edda.’ 

Coleridge now seems to have required some one 
else to help him out in obtaining the necessary 
number of books, for on November 25 he enters 
out and signs for Burgh’s ‘ Political Disquisitions,’ 
volumes one and two, and he enters out the third 
volume of the same work and signs Joseph Cottle 
as taking it out. Now, although Cottle has 
signed the membership three times, he does not 
appear to have taken out many works. This 
volume of the Register ends as far as Coleridge 
and Southey are concerned with these entries, 
and is completed on December 3, 1795, the year, 
it will be remembered, when Coleridge married 
Sara Fricker on October 4, and Southey Edith, 
her sister, on November 14, immediately leaving 
his bride and sailing for Spain and Lisbon. 

The other volumes of these Registers were not 
at first discovered ; but further search brought 


=) 
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Te 


them to light ; and a careful look through them 
reveals some further interesting entries and signa- 
tures. The eleventh volume of the Registers 
ended a few days before Southey’s marriage and 
departure for Lisbon ; but as he was again in 
Bristol and its neighbourhood on his return, at 
Nether Stowey and Westbury, other entries to 
his name were confidently expected; but the 
first entry of interest after, perhaps, an entry 
to Joseph Cottle of Czesar’s ‘ Commentaries’ in 
December 23, 1795, was that to Coleridge, who 
takes out Akenside’s ‘ Poems’ on December 24 
of that year. The entries now are not so frequent 
as they were when Southey was working with 
him ; but Coleridge goes on steadily taking out 
works: ‘ Poetical Tracts,’ volume three, on Decem- 
ber 30; Ossian’s ‘ Poems,’ one and two, January 
8, 1796; ‘Annual Register,” 1782 and 1783, 
February 26; Berkeley’s Works, volume two, 
March 10; ‘ Anthologia Hibernica,’ March 28 ; 
‘Harleian Miss.,) volume six, April 25 ; ‘ Obser- 
ver,’ volumes one and five, May 6. 

In this volume there are at present none of the 
suggestive entries that occurred in the former 
volumes ; it is so far but a bare record of works 
taken out by Coleridge ; but the next entry is 
of a work of a speculative nature, that is entered 
without author’s name as ‘ Essay on Existence 
and Nature of an External World.’ This is taken 
out on June 6, 1796. Boyd’s Dante, volumes 
one and two, follows this entry on the 23d of 
June ; and in Coleridge’s own hand comes next 
David Williams ‘On Education’ on July 13. 
On August 1 is an entry to James Tobin of 
Malone’s ‘Vindication of Shakespeare,’ proving 
that the J. Tobin referred to in the other entries 
is none other than the ‘ Dear brother Jem’ whom 
Coleridge essayed to make immortal by intro- 
ducing him into the prefatory stanza of ‘ We are 
Seven.’ But Wordsworth objected to the rhyme 
‘Jem’ with ‘limb,’ and James Tobin, brother of 
the author of the ‘Honeymoon,’ did not appear in 
the poem that, ‘Jem’ himself declared, would 
make Wordsworth ‘ everlastingly ridiculous,’ 

A curious and muddled entry is that of A 1 
Cottle (sic), who takes out ‘D’Anarchisis,’ volume 
two, altered to first and first, and with the addi- 
tion, ‘one French and the other English.’ The 
entry on August 22 of A. S. Cottle for Meadow’s 
‘Juvenal’ shows that Al is but a careless entry 
A.S. When Coleridge has books entered out to 
him he is always called Mr Sam Coleridge. On 
September 22 he takes out Taylor’s ‘Sermons.’ 
‘J. Cottle’ is the next signature. The following 
entry of Foster ‘On Accent and Quantity,’ on 
October 25, is suggestive ; and the next entry is 
curiously amusing. Coleridge seems to have 
rushed in, taken out ‘ Apuleia Opera, volume one. 
He signs for this with a stroke for S. and a T. ; 
and for Coleridge he cannot get beyond the 7, a 
scrawl finishes it, and in place of the date he 
writes : ‘9 Dutch ships taken with 3000 troops— 
Bravo.’ The date before and after is November 
4, 96. Beyond this date the entries have a 
certain sameness, not of subject, but of incident. 
The works entered are: Cudworth’s ‘ Intellec- 
tual System ;’ again Foster ‘On Accent’ in the 
year 1796. In the year ’97, Brucker’s ‘ Historia 
Critica Philosophie ;’ Massinger’s Works on 
August 18, 1797, in his own hand ; Nash’s ‘ Wor- 
cestershire ; Burney’s ‘ History of Music ;’ ‘ Sex- 
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mundi Edda;’ and in 1798 Middleton’s ‘ Life 
of Cicero,’ the second volume being entered to 
Cottle ; Blair’s ‘ Lectures ;’ ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,’ volume seventy-five ; ‘Transactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts,’ 
volumes ten and eleven ; and on June 8, 1798, is 
the last entry to Samuel Taylor Coleridge of 
Massinger’s Dramatic Works. 

After this date the entries become of slight 
interest : such names appear as Dr Beddoes, Fanny 
Aleyn, J. Tobin, Jos. Cottle (who takes out works 
now fast and furiously), Seyer, Collinson, Thos. 
Eagles ; but on August 22, 1799, is the highly- 
interesting entry of Thos, Hayley’s ‘ Life’ to Dr 
Beddoes ; and to H. Davy, Woodville’s ‘ Medical 
Botany ;’ both these entries are in Dr Beddoes’ 
hand. The search for Southey’s name is fruit- 
less ; no other entry of his name comes to light. 
But the entries to H. Davy are frequent ; at first 
in Beddoes’ hand. He is generally entered by 
the librarian as Mr Davy, and he takes out 
Priestley’s ‘ Experiments and Observations,’ and 
a book which at first is entered out as ‘ Search,’ 
and afterwards as Search’s ‘Light of Nature.’ 
This work is continually being taken out. 
The other books being taken out by Davy are 
Voltaire’s ‘ Dictionnaire Philosophique,’ Bacon’s 
Works, Voltaire’s ‘Romans,’ ‘ uvres de Rous- 
seau’ more than once, Foster’s ‘ Voyages,’ 
Bacon’s Works, ‘ Linnean Transactions,’ Locke’s 
Works, Ramsay’s ‘ Poems ;’ and on February 
26, 1801, he takes out his last work, White’s 
‘Natural History of Selborne ;’ thus proving he 
was in Bristol from at least August 22, 1799, until 
February 26, 1801. This entry brings us up to 
the seventeenth volume of the Registers, and the 
only interest attached to the eighteenth volume is 
Dr Beddoes’ constancy to ‘ Search.’ 

A bare record of the books read by these men 
in their youth nearly a century ago; but their 
names to us now are household words, and this 
list of books read by them gives us a clear insight 
into the mind-food they then digested, and sets at 
rest some doubt as to where they spent some of 
the months in which we find they were constant 
visitors to the Bristol Library. 

JAMES BAKER. 


OFFICIATING VICE-CONSUL. 


By aN AMATEUR. 


‘THERE won't be a very great deal to do,’ says 
Mr Brunel, Her Majesty’s Vice-Consul, as he 
hands his keys across the café table to me ; ‘and 
you'll be able to judge by the amount of work 
there is in the morning whether it will be neces- 
sary to open the office or not in the after- 
noon,’ 

‘Very well,’ I reply. ‘To what do these keys 
belong ?’ 

‘The big one opens the office door, and the 
little one the cash-drawer I showed you yester- 
day.—By the way, how am I to get them back on 
Monday ?’ 

‘You had better call at my hotel for them,’ I 
answer with some surprise. Did Mr Brunel 
expect me to walk all the way up to his lodgings 
and return his keys before office hours? It was 
cool, to say the least of it. 

‘No; that won’t do, he says, knitting his 
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brows. ‘I shall be awfully tired on Monday, and | in France was both onerous and important, and in 
your hotel is ever so far away. I'll tell you what, | my inmost heart was not a little flattered when 
Jones—just give them to my landlady as you pass | Mr Brunel asked me to officiate for him. His 
my lodgings on your way home to-morrow.’ recklessness about the keys gave me a severe 
‘What !’ I exclaim ; ‘give your landlady access | shock, and I went home to the hotel feeling that 
to all the money in the British Consulate! Im- | the necessity for admitting Mr Smith’s house- 
possible! That would never do.’ maid into my Consular contidence—if I may use 
‘Ah! I hadn’t thought of that, says Mr | the expression—added much to the responsibility, 
Brunel calmly ; ‘ perhaps it might be injudicious. | while it detracted from the dignity of my tempo- 
—Let’s see, now; who is there you could leave | rary appointment. 
them with ?—I have it! Know the tinsmith’s}| ‘You certainly do commit yourself to the most 


vg, the corner of my street ?” foolish things, Algernon, said Mrs Jones that 
‘Yes,’ I answer, open-eyed. What did the | night, when I told her what I had undertaken. 
man mean to suggest now ? ‘Do the Vice-Consul’s work for him, forsooth ! 


‘You leave ’em there. He won’t know what | You don’t know what you may not have to do. 
they are ; and I can get them from him on Monday | Consuls have to marry people, and bury them, 
without going a yard out of my way. That will and do all kinds of horrid things.’ 
do first rate—eh ?’ ‘Mr Brunel assured me that there would be 

I shake my head decidedly. ‘It would be a | nothing, my dear,’ I replied humbly, ‘ or you may 
most unbusiness-like proceeding,’ I say empha- | be sure that I should not have consented to act 
tically, ‘most unbusiness-like. Of course, all) for him,’ 
responsibility rests with you, Mr Brunel; but I| ‘If there’s nothing to do, why can’t he close his 
could not, I really could not, feel justified in | office for the day?’ inquired Mrs Jones. ‘ Just 
doing such a thing. Suppose the tinsmith found | tell me that.—And oes some one comes 
out what the keys opened, by any accident ?’ and you have to speak French, what are you to 

‘You’re very particular, Jones, says the Vice- | do then ?’ 

Consul with some irritation. ‘They would be} It was a possible difficulty, for I do not know 
perfectly safe there. I know the tinsmith very | French, 1 made no answer, for I had none 
well ; awfully decent fellow he is, I bought a} ready. 

bath from him only last week, and he gave it} ‘ What will you do in such a case?’ demanded 
me on tick. A splendid bath! one of those large, ; my wife again. She saw she had me in a corner, 
flat, shallow, open ones, you know. He only | and followed up her advantage pitilessly. 

asked ’—— ‘I—I shall tell them to return on Monday,’ I 

‘Never mind the bath now, my dear sir, I say,’ | said lamely, after a long pause. 
cutting him short. (Brunel is a terribly commu- ‘You see what a false position ze will be in,’ 
nicative man.) ‘I want to know what is to be | pursued Mrs Jones, who seemed determined not 
done with these keys?’ to spare me. ‘And, moreover, Algernon, I don’t 

‘IT don’t know what to suggest, I’m sure,’ says | believe you could tell any one “to return on 
Brunel plaintively. ‘I really can’t come down | Monday” in French.’ 
to your hotel on Monday and be at the Consulate; Now I came to think of it I found Mrs Jones 
at ten o’clock. It’s a physical impossibility. | was right ; my limited vocabulary was unequal to 
Why, I shan’t be back here until midnight on | the sentence. I made a mental note to look it up 


Sunday, if the tide’—— in the phrase-book next morning, and pretended 
If Mr Brunel begins about the tide, I know by | tu go to sleep. 
bitter experience that he will never leave off. ‘Come, Algernon!’ said my wife, nudging me 


‘Isn’t there any respectable resident near the | with a very sharp elbow, ‘what’s the French for 
Consulate with whom I might safely leave the | “ Please come back on Monday ?”’ 
keys ?’ I ask hastily. I made a long fight of it, but feminine perti- 
Mr Brunel does not answer for a minute, and I | nacity overcame me, and, finally, I got to sleep 
am beginning to fear that I have hurt his feel- | about one a.m. schooled to distraction in that one 
ings by my want of confidence in the tinsmith, | phrase. 
when he says: ‘Do you know Mr Smith’s house 
in the Rue Thiers?’ If I could not do justice to the Consular work, 
‘The English chaplain.—Yes ; but he is at|I could at least be punctual, and accordingly I 
Dieppe.’ I am truly sorry to raise another objec- | set out in good time next morning, that I might 
tion; but Brunel is not to be balked this | be in my place precisely at ten o'clock. I have 
time. a great dislike to the garb; but a sense of what 
‘But the housemaid isn’t at Dieppe, he says| was becoming to my temporary official position 
sagely ; ‘I know she isn’t. If you will give the| prompted me to assume a frock-coat and tall 
keys to her, and say I’ll call for them on Monday, Pat for the occasion. Mrs Jones gave her tacit 
it will suit admirably. She knows me, the | approval to my attire by adding a button-hole of 
Smiths’ housemaid does.—Now, good-night, old | rosebuds and maiden-hair, and having assured her 
fellow ; I must be off.’ And before I can even | that if press of work permitted, I would return to 
moot the question of the trustworthiness of the | lunch at half-past one, I took my departure from 
chaplain’s housemaid, Brunel has vanished from | the hotel. 
the café into the night. I was half relieved, half disappointed to find no 
I had consented, not without some misgivings, | one lingering round the Consulate doors ; but 
I own, to take over the Consul’s duties for a day, | it was just on the stroke of ten when I turned 
in order to allow that gentleman to attend the| the key in the lock, and the brass door-plate 
Havre regatta in his yacht. I was quite aware | announced that office hours for business with 
that the work of Her Majesty’s Consular officers | masters and crews were from that hour until one 
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p.M. ‘No doubt I shall be busy enough ere long,’ 
I said to myself as I went in, ‘and I shall have 
time to study the Regulations in the meanwhile.’ 
I frankly admit that I had not the wildest idea 
of the nature of the business I might be called 
upon to transact; and after making a fruitless 
search for the volume of Regulations I had been 
certain would occupy a prominent place on the 
Consul’s table, took my seat before it with a flut- 
tering heart. 

For quite half an hour I sat there patiently, 
reading a fortnight-old copy of the Globe, keeping 
open a handy drawer, that I might smuggle the 
grimy newspaper out of sight at the first sign of 
a visitor. But no one came to disturb me, and 
when the Globe was exhausted, I got up to look 
round the office. It was a dingy unpretentious- 
looking cell, by no means resembling my precon- 
ceived idea of a ‘Consulate.’ An imposing panel 
representing the Royal Arms held a conspicuous 
position on the wall immediately behind my 
chair ; but the air of dignity it imparted was sadly 
toned down by the staringly legible placard 
which flanked it and notified that ‘Smoking and 
Spitting are Strictly Forbidden in the Office’ I 
never suspected Brunel of possessing much taste ; 
but I thought any man could have detected 
such a painful incongruity as this ; it was quite 
upsetting. The large white notice which adorned 
the wall on the other side of the Royal Arms did 
nothing to redeem the brutal vulgarity of its 
companion. It announced itself in heavy type 


as the ‘Table of Fees’ payable to Consuls. | 
It was a cruelly humiliating 


Table of Fees! 
thing to see, and I felt as I stared up at it that 
my ftrock-coat and best hat were out of place 
here. I dragged a chair under the notice and 
stood upon it to read the list, telling myself as I 
did so that I must be on the qui vive, and jump 
down if I heard any one coming. It would be 
unconsular to the last degree to be caught study- 
ing such a document. 

It was a very comprehensive list ; including 
the duties a Consul was bound to perform, duties 
he might undertake but was not obliged to, and 
matters in which he was liable to be called upon 
to act as arbitrator. The fees were not very high, 
and I discovered with some chagrin that they 
were the property of Government, and not the 
perquisite of the Consul. It was a disappoint- 
ment ; but I forgot all about it—and everything 
else—long before I got through the first section, 
which comprised the services I as officiating 
Consul was legally bound to render. Mrs Jones 
had been right! Ifa runaway couple turned up 
and required it of me, I should have to marry 
them! There it was on the ‘Table of Fees’ in 
all its hideous uncompromising directness. How 
on earth was I to go about it? I, who had only 
been at one wedding in all my Tife, and at that 
was so nervous—being one of the chief actors— 
that I never heard one word of the service. I 
have always been an unlucky man, and it would 
be just my fortune if a stray pair of lovers 
selected this day of all others to come and request 
the Consul to make them man and wife. The 
English chaplain, too, was away !—Oh horror! 
there was a knock at the door! The perspiration 
broke out on my brow, and my knees trembled 
under me; 1 scarcely dared look round, so con- 


vinced I was that I should behold a bride and 


bridegroom when I did. 
to——? 

‘ Monsieur !’ 

I stole a look at the speaker over my shoulder, 
and a weight as of lead fell from me. It was only 
the postman, after all. I breathed freely again, 
and positively welcomed the harmless man, for- 
getful of my position on the chair. 
| What is it, my good fellow ?’ 
| £Une lettre chargée, Monsieur.’ 
| A what?? It’s very awkward ; I had no idea 
_ that Her Majesty’s Consuls were ever called upon 

to transact business with French postmen. I 
descend from the chair and resume my seat at the 
,table. I do not feel at ease by any means ; but 

the consciousness that the British Arms are liter- 
ally at my back gives me courage. The post- 
; man’s respect for it cannot be marred by that 
| preposterous smoking caution at its side. 

| €Qh, a registered letter,” I remark as the man 
/shows me the missive ‘All right; you can 
leave it;’ and I attempt to take it from his 
hand. 

‘Mais non !’ shouts the postman with uncalled- 
for ferocity, snatching it away. Then he scolds 
me severely, as it appears, for three minutes 
without stopping for breath, and holds up the 
letter again—out of my reach, this time ; he is 
' evidently fearful lest I should seize it and take to 
flight. But what does,he mean? Of course, how 
stupid of me! He wants a receipt for it, just as 
| they do at home. Common-sense might have told 
me that before. I smile a reassuring smile at 
the faithful postman, and selecting a sheet of 
paper with the official seal upon it, write out a 
‘receipt for one registered letter addressed to 
| ‘Mister Henry Tomkins abble Seaman of the S. 
| Ship clansman care of the brittish council’ This 

I sign with pardonable pride ‘pro H. B. M.’s 
| Vice-Consul, and tender in exchange for the 
letter. Wrong again! The postman thrusts the 
‘letter back into his box, grumbles something 
unintelligible but obviously rude, and walks out, 
leaving the receipt on the table. Clearly I have 
bungled the business somehow; but where I can- 
not divine, though I have three-quarters of an 
hour’s uninterrupted leisure to ponder over the 
question. 

I am growing rather tired of being a Consul, 
for the only literature I can discover in the office 
is a large collection of commercial treaties which 
are instructive but uninteresting. I used to 
think that Consuls were the busiest of mankind, 
but that seems to have been a mistake. It is fear- 
fully slow work ; if I had known what it would 
be before, I would never have consented to offi- 
ciate for Brunel. I wonder how he is getting on 
at the regatta ; he said he might win if there was 
a light breeze. Suppose it comes on to blow, and 
his yacht is upset and he gets drowned—shall I 
have to retain charge of the Consulate until a new 
officer is sent to replace him? I am lost in con- 
templation of the awful possibilities to which 
such an accident might give rise, when the door 
opens again, and a young, very fat Frenchman 
enters the office with his hat on. 

From my earliest days I have had the strongest 
antipathy to fat young men. It does not extend 
to men of mature years ; but obesity in a person 
of two or three and twenty, like this, is most 
repulsive to me. Had he been a spare youth, 
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I should have been glad to see him, if for no 
other reason than that I had for welcoming 
the postman : simply because he was not a couple 
to be married. But he is horribly, aggressively 
fat, and further, has a quite-at-home air with him 
which puts me on my mettle at once. 

‘What is it, sir?’ I inquire with dignity. 

He nods and grins first ; then he says easily : 
‘How you do? I got littel business at you, 

His manner is so impertinent that I draw 
myself very upright, determined to act the 
British Vice-Consul to the utmost and keep him 
firmly in his place. I wait for him to explain 
the nature of his business; but he only helps 
himself to a chair without removing his hat and 
deliberately expectorates on the floor. 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ I thunder, aghast at 
this insult to the British flag. ‘You appear to 
have a knowledge of English. Can’t you read 
that, sir ?’ 

It is bad enough to be compelled to draw atten- 
tion to the Caution; but the way this person 
acknowledges my movement makes it infinitely 
worse. He draws a few loose cigars from his 
pocket and offers one to me, in its very face ! 

‘Ah! you not smokaire,’ he says blandly as I 
wave the cigar off in speechless rage. ‘ Never 
mind you him, with a contemptuous nod at the 
Caution. ‘Monsieur Brunelle always he smoke ; 
everybody smoke all day and no one care. Ha! 
ha! You soon know,’ 

If I were not Acting Vice-Consul, I should 
seize him by the neck and throw him into the 
street there and then, his conduct is so objection- 
able. But officialdom secures his immunity. I 
choke down my wrath and address him again. 

‘Be good enough to state your business, sir. 
—Who are you?’ 

‘1? I am of de sheep’s brokaire, Monsieur 
Duprés. I want visé de steamsheep Maria 
a one are you ?” 

gnoring the question he concludes with, I 
make a sudden resolve to keep my temper at all 
costs, and ask for the Maria’s papers. 

‘I got here,’ he says, rising from his chair and 
tapping a dirty roll which sticks out of his 
pocket. ‘Dere is nota hurry. Receive you any 
letters to de Maria ?? 

He does not wait for an answer, but strolls over 
to the rack of pigeon-holes, which he turns out 
one after another, selecting papers and letters 
with leisurely care, while I sit fuming with silent 
anger at the table. 

‘Now we do business,’ he remarks gaily, after 
stowing away his spoil in various pockets, unchal- 
lenged by me. He appears to know what he is 
about, and as I don’t, | am not disposed to inter- 
fere with him. 

‘Here, must you visé’ he adds, presently 
unrolling a ship’s ‘ articles,’ and thrusting them 
under my nose. ‘Allons! Come !’ 

This is simply awful. I have not the faintest 
notion what I am expected to do, and shall have 
to ask this creature to tell me. Words can 
give no idea of the feelings which possess me as I 
grasp the situation. I make one faint effort to 
escape the ignominy, but only succeed in display- 
ing my ignorance of Consular affairs. 

‘IT am afraid I can’t do anything for you unless 
the Master of the ship be present,’ I say doubt- 
fully. 


The fat clerk grins at me in a knowing way. 
‘I tink you not know how to do Consul bnsi- 
ness, he says with patronising superiority. 
‘Come! I show you; you are new man’ And 
with that he thrusts a pen into my hand, and 
literally forces me through the transaction, tell- 
ing me word by word what to write, how to sign 
my ‘ full names,’ and where to affix the Consular 
stamp. 

‘I think that there is a small fee payable for 
this, I say, trying hard to recover a shred of 
Consular dignity after the ordeal is over. ‘I see 
by the Regulations that it is half-a-crown.’ 

‘Yes; dere is de littel fee always. But to- 
day I do de work. Come!’ he continues, with 
playful familiarity ; ‘we tossup: I to pay six 
francs or notting.. You crie !’ 

For a few moments I am so completely dum- 
founded at the audacity of the man that I can 
only stare at him. Does he understand what 
he is doing? Does he really propose to me 
—to all. intents and purposes Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Representative—that the payment of 
the Government fee shall be made to depend on 
the fall of that copper coin he is flicking with 
his thumb? I am not exaggerating when I say 
that my brain reels at his temerity ; I cannot 
find words to answer him. Not until he renews 
his proposition, which he does with the greatest 
nonchalance, can I bring myself to frame a refusal. 

‘Come!’ he says persuasively. ‘You crie. 
Head or taille! 1 tossup.’ 

‘I don’t understand what you mean, sir.’ My 
voice rises almost to a scream. ‘Pay the fee 
immediately and leave the office’ I throw the 
Maria’s articles at rather than to him and point 
to the door. 

*O ver’ well,’ he replies, with a shrug of pre- 
tended indifference; ‘dat which you please. 
Keep hair on. You make good a consul some 
day. Good-bye ; here your fee.’ 

nearly faint with impotent rage when at last 
he disappears. ‘Keep your hair on, indeed ! 
Was such insolent slang ever directed at Consul 
officiating or otherwise, before? I shall deal very 
summarily with any other Frenchman who 
comes in. 

The morning wears slowly and uneventfully 
away until half-past twelve ; no one has called 
except another postman, who laid down some ship’s 
letters, bade me bon jour, and slipped out again 
without further rémark. It has been a most 
dreadfully stupid day ; and I am congratulating 
myself that in half an hour I shall be able to 
resign Consular cares, when there is a comio- 
tion outside on the pavement, and a number of 
men lounge past the office window. In another 
moment the door opens, and a short thick-set man, 
whose garb and carriage stamp him a seaman, 
lurches in and makes an awkward bow. ‘ Be you 
the Counsel, Mister?’ he inquires respectfully, 

‘I am—ah—ofticiating Vice-Consul, I reply 
graciously. ‘ 

The sailor acknowledges the information with 
another bow. I feel more like a Consul than 
I have done all day, and resolve to do my 
utmost to assist this humble but well-con- 
ducted person. That he has come upon busi- 
ness of some kind is obvious, for he returns to 
the door and beckons with his hat to the men 
outside ; they, ten or a dozen in number, flock 
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into the office, saluting me as they enter, and take 
up positions ee | against the wall. The stout 
man is evidently their appointed spokesman, for 
he advances to the table, and after a preliminary 
cough, begins to explain what has brought them 
hither. 

‘We, Mr Counsel, me and my mates, that is’— 
he indicates his friends with a comprehensive 
wave of his hat—‘is the company of the barque 
Dunolly Castle of Liverpool, Stookles master, from 
Melbourne with wheat, arrived yere this mornin’. 
We wishes to ’ave your advice, sir, regardin’ a 


point of maritime law—a very jfine point of sea- 


men’s law, sir.’ The assembly murmurs, ‘ Sea- 
men’s law, sir, as the speaker pauses, and I draw 
myself up, and assume an air of the importance I 
justly feel. It is possible that the matter may be 
too much for me; but I am not the man to 
wriggle out of responsibilities I have voluntarily 
accepted, and will not send the men away unless 
I can avoid it. I compose myself in a judicial 
attitude of attention to hear the case, which is 
seemingly one of no small commercial import- 
ance ; and ask the man his name and the nature 
of the question he wishes to lay before me. 

‘My name, sir, is Gluffin—Henery Gluffin, | 
carpenter of the barque Dunolly Castle’ Mr 
Gluttin pauses to clear his throat, and his friends | 
murmur like a Gilbert-and-Sullivan chorus, 
‘Barque Dunolly Castle.’ | 

‘And about what do you wish to obtain my | 
advice?’ I inquire. 

‘Me and my mates,’ says Mr Gluffin, speaking | 
more to them than to me, ‘has a complaint agen 
the old man—beggin’ your pardon, agen Cap’en | 
Stookles, sir. We arrived yere this mornin’ from 
Melbourne, sir, with wheat; and I sez to my | 


| 


The pen falls from my hand. Is jam a legal 
substitute for butter? A whole ship’s crew has 
formally called upon Her Majesty’s representative 
| to ask that! I had been prepared to expect some- 
thing better than this from the manner of the 
man Gluffin. Between chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, I forget for the moment that I cannot 
answer the question, even such as it is, I 
‘am saved the annoyance of saying so, for the 
carpenter begins again, speaking slowly, as he 
considerately observes, in order that I may ‘get 
it wrote down :’ 
| ‘For sixty-four days, Mr Counsel (sixty-four 
days I logged it), not a man aboard that barque, 
seed a scrap o’ butter. The cap’en give us lees 
as a substitoot, he sed ; our articles of agreement 
— that every man shall ‘ave two ounces 0’ 

utter per diam, and we aint ’ad none.—’Ave 
you got that down, Mr Counsel ?’ 

‘I have a memorandum of it,’ I answer. ‘I 
will—ah—I will consult the necessary authori- 
ties, and give you a reply on Monday. The 
question is, as you say, an important one—very 


/important’—my voice dies to a whisper in very 


shame—‘and I will answer it on Monday.—Have 
you any other complaint to make?’ It is the 
unanswered cry of a drowning man ; neither Mr 
Gluffin nor his mates have any further com- 
plaint to make. 

‘I’d like to see what you’ve wrote, if you will 
permit me, sir,’ says Mr Gluffin, who has been 
exchanging gestures and whispered remarks with 
his companions. In silence, I hand him the 
paper, which was to have been a State document 
couched in classic nervous English. This is 
what it actually is : 

‘Point of Maritime Law, Submitted by the Crew 
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mates, I sez: “ Mates, soon as we gets ashore, we , of the Barque Dunolly Castle to Her Majesty’s 

goes straight to ’Er Medjesty’s Counsel and lays | Vice-Consul, for Possible Reference to the Presi- 

the case afore ’im. That Cap’en Stookles’ action | dent of the Board of Trade—Is jam a legitimate 

to ’is crew, I sez, ’as for this last two months | substitute for butter ?’ 

been illegal, I ’ave no doubt, I sez; no doubt; 

but afore we brings the cap’en’s conduct to the, I have never told Mrs Jones what kept me so 

notice of the Board o’ Trade, we'll ave ’Er | late at the Consulate that Saturday. She still 

Medjesty’s Counsel’s opinion.”’ thinks it was some international affair, and 
Again Mr Gluffin pauses, and the chorus! mentions it casually as such to all our friends, 

mutters with vindictive gusto, ‘Counsel’s opinion.’ The silence I observe confirms their suspicion 

They are all intensely earnest ; there is a quiet that I have once dipped deeply into state 

suppressed determination about them which secrets. 

rouses my deepest interest, Captain Stookles is 


probably one of those ruffianly masters who dis- 


grace the merchant navy; he has been guilty | DAWN, 

of some high-handed act of brutality towards his | : —_ \ h 
unfortunate crew, no doubt ; flogged or confined |  T#® eager light of morning! A clear blus 
them on some shallow pretext, perhaps. I will| Of arrowy crimson shooting to the flakes 


Of cloudland snow—then ruffling the dim lakes 

From starlit silver to a dimpled flush 

Of rosy water. Now the slumbrous hush 

Yields at the breath of breezes; morning breaks, 

And carolling of lark and throstle wakes 

A world to labour. When the herb is lush 

On sheltered mead, the level gleams of light 

Persuade the daisies to a wider round 

Of stretching petals. Morn! the stir, the might, 

The wonder of young being, with sweet sound 

Of questing voices as the golden height 

Of heaven dawns and earth is summer-crowned, 
C. A. Dawson. 


certainly hear what the carpenter, who seems a | 
most intelligent man, has to say; and telling | 
him that I will note his complaint for considera- | 
tion, if I cannot deal with it out of hand, I select | 
a pen and a sheet of stamped official foolscap for | 
the purpose, 

‘Wot we wishes to arsk, Mr Counsel, is this,’ | 
says Mr Gluftin, resting both hands on the table 
and choosing his words with great deliberation. 
‘I puts it to you to decide, like ; but it’s a nice 

pint, and mayhap you'll need to write to the 

ard o’ Trade for a answer. This here is it ;’ | 
and Mr Glutiin emphasises each word with a tap 
of the finger on my table: ‘Is jahm a legal | = ==: = 
tender to seamen? Is jahm a legitumat substi- | printed and Published by W. & R, CHAMBERS, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, LONDON, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 


i toot for butter?’ 
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